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Professor Hans Our1IkK of Copenhagen is the eminent historian in a family 
whose members have won distinction in various pursuits of science and art. 
His fine and subtle impression of the legend of St. Helene was written on the 
invitation of the editor, who visited Tisvilde in 1913. 


Probably no living American has done more to arouse public interest in con- 
temporary Northern literature, as essayist, translator, and editor, than Epwin 
BsORKMAN, who was recently appointed traveling scholar of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. Mr. Bjorkman was born in Stockholm in 1866. 


DRACHMANN’S confident ode to Strindberg was composed by the Danish poet \ 
at a time when Strindberg was reviled and misunderstood in Sweden. It has 
proved a startling prophecy of the fame that came to Strindberg twenty years 
later. The verses are translated by the young Harvard poet, NorrEys JEPHSON 
O’Conor, author of “Celtic Memories.” 


















A story by Herman Bane appeared in the March Review. The translator of 
“Pernille,” Miss Jutia E. Gytuicn, of Copenhagen, perfected her knowledge of 
English while residing in the Danish West Indies. 


The English poetess, Miss E. M. SmitH-Dampter, in her volumes “Ballads 
from the Danish” and “The Norse King’s Bridal” has shown the same rare : 
power of interpreting folk poetry which she manifests in her present translation 
of “Queen Dagmar’s Death.” 


cata 


Miss MarEN MICHELET is instructor in Norwegian in the South High School 
of Minneapolis. 


AsapH RoBERT SHELANDER appeared among the contributors to the March 
number. Dr. Lee M. Hotuanper, of Wisconsin University, is also a frequent 
contributor. 
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The Cover is designed from a screen by Anders Zorn now in Buda-Pest. 
The FrontIsPIEcE is after Jorgen Sonne, one of Denmark’s favorite genre paint- 
ers. The photographs from Tisvilde are by Mr. Knud Hendriksen. An added | 
interest is attached to the relief reproduced as a CENTERPIECE, in that the artist 
is a cousin of the decorator, Frode Rambusch, of New York. 
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VotumE II 


Tisvilde and Helene’s Spring 


By Hans Ourik 


Written for the Review in Danish and Translated from the Original Manuscript 


ORTH SJAELLAND—the wide peninsula between the Oresund 

| \ and Roskilde Fjord—is known the world over for its smiling 

loveliness. There are undulating hills, luxuriant beechwoods, 

idyllic lakes embedded in the forest, and picturesque moors. The 

pointed gable of the village church peeps out from clusters of trees, 
and royal palaces are mirrored in the quiet waters. 

In the northwest, however, toward the wide expanse of the Katte- 
gat, the country changes. This is the region of Tisvilde. Here the 
western wind is a stern master. The trees strain and stretch their 
branches to the east, trying to escape the wild embrace of the storm, 
and often the fresh leaves are blighted by the ravages of the sand. 
The air is keen as in West Jylland. Nature is sterner and harsher | 

| than in other parts of Sjaelland, but not less beautiful. 


—_From A PAINTING BY JORGEN SONNE IN 184 
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Here it was that the wind, centuries ago, whipped the beach sand H 
in over the fertile meadows, when men had thoughtlessly cut away 
the forest, the living guardian of their civilization. The sand hills | 


grew and grew, and the western wind carried them farther and farther 
to the east. Very soon the drifting sand drove every living being 
from the proud castle of Asserbo, the battlements crumbled, and the 
ramparts became a heap of ruins. Then it wiped out a whole village 
with sixteen dwelling houses, leaving no stone upon stone, and after 
that it began to choke the next village, Tibirke. The dunes came up 
to the church roof, and the tree-tops lifted ragged branches to heaven 
in pleading, while the trunks, closely packed with sand, could not 
breathe, and the clay-built cottages collapsed under the heavy 
pressure. It looked as though the whole beautiful district would 
become a plain of desolation. 
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The unhappy peasants were quite powerless against the mighty 
play of natural forces, but at last their desperate appeals reached the 
Government in Copenhagen, and in the year 1723 the matter was 
taken up by an energetic governor. An efficient German, who knew 
the dunes along the North Sea, offered wise counsel, which at last 
prevailed. By covering the wide sand dune with seaweed and sod, 
in which he planted beach-grass, he put a stop to the ravages. It 
was a great deed, and therefore a monument was raised to him at 
the easternmost point of the dunes, to tell the wayfarer of coming 
generations how man’s wisdom and man’s will conquered in the long, 
hard battle. 

Later on, pines and firs were planted over the death-like grayish 
white expanse of the plain. Slowly and with difficulty they grew, 
for the sand was barren, and the wind was hard. The trees did not 
venture to lift their branches, but spread them cautiously along the 
ground, as though they had been a growth of the polar regions at 
the uttermost edge of life. Yet one tree sheltered another, and after 
a while tall, slender trunks were lifted. Where the mountain fir and 
white pine had gone before, the birch followed, and sometimes even 
the Danish beechwoods would rise from the sand. But farthest west, 
where there is no shelter, the trunks even now writhe along the ground 
like gigantic snakes, and the branches are closely interwoven in their 
endeavor to stand together against the storm. It is an almost 
impenetrable wilderness, where the wanderer must often creep, and 
can but seldom walk erect; it is the Troll Forest, a bit of nature so 
unique that the Government has taken steps to guard it forever. 

From these weird woods Tisvilde has gained a well-deserved fame; 
and yet Tisvilde was one of the most famous spots in Denmark many 
centuries earlier. 

If you will walk along the high dune east of Tisvilde Forest, 
looking out over the frothing waves of the Kattegat, you will come to 

a spot where the sand recedes a 

little, and where the grass is green 

£ . and thick. There, on the edge of 
the dune is a little spring, not a 
gushing or bubbling fountain, but 

simply a basin made of flat stones 

filled with water, which is not very 

clean. This deep well in such an 

unusual place is the origin of the 

fame that centers around the spot 

and, for that matter also, of the 

name, Tisvilde, or “Ti’s veld,” 

meaning Tyr’s well, while Tibirke 

HeEene’s GRAVE means Tyr’s birch-grove. In other 
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words, we are standing before a sacred tradition so old that it is 
connected with the god Ti or Tyr. 

It is a sorry fate that has been allotted the god Tyr. In the 
‘Edda,’ which mirrors the spiritual life of late paganism, he plays 
but a subordinate part; he must even forfeit his right arm in the 
mouth of the Fenris Wolf as a penalty for the treachery of the Aesir 
to the brute. But there was a time when he occupied the first place. 
The Ti of the Scandinavians, the Tiu or Ziu of the Germans, is lin- 
guistically the same as the Diuas of the ancient Hindus, the Zeus of 
the Hellenes, and the Ju-piter (pater, father) of the Romans, the 
powerful and radiant lord of heaven, the king of the gods. Among 
the Goths he was also the highest deity, and the Schwabians are called 
simply ‘Tiu-worshippers.”” Furthermore, Prokopios, in the sixth 
century, testifies that he was the chief god of the Scandinavians, and 
that human beings were sacrificed to him. It follows, therefore, that 
the sacred well in the sand dunes has been a noted place of worship, 
and that slaves and captives of war have been sacrificed to the god 
in Ti’s birch-grove. 

Four hundred years after the narrative of Prokopios, Christianity 
became dominant in Denmark, and the bloody horrors of the Tibirke 
sacred grove ceased forever. but faith in the holy well remained, and 
no doubt many a convert to Christianity has gone in secret to 
sacrifice a penny or a precious trinket to the spirit of the water. 

In this way the sacred tradition of paganism survived, until a 
strange thing happened, and it was transformed into a Christian 
tradition: Ti’s well became Helene’s spring, and an adjacent grave 
mound of the later stone age or the earlier bronze age became Helene’s 
grave. 

The Helene whose name is perpetuated here is an historical 
person, though, strange to say, not of Danish, but of Swedish origin. 
She lived in West Gétland in the first half of the twelfth century, 
and is said to have built the church 
at Sk6éfde in the years of her 
widowhood; as a saint she is there- 
fore known as Helene of Skéfde. 
In some mysterious way this Swed- 
ish saint has been transplanted to 
Tisvilde. Popular tradition has 
seized on various well-known legen- 
dary motifs, notably the one about 
the stone which carries a perse- 
cuted woman over the water. This 
reappears in different forms. The 
commonly accepted form of the 
legend is as follows: The pious 
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Helene is drowned in the sea by 

wicked people. A large stone rises 

to the surface and, like a boat, 

carries her dead body to Tisvilde. 

The inhabitants find it, and are 

about to bury it in Tisvilde Church; 

the dune is cleft in two to open a 

way for them, and the fissure is 

still pointed out to support the 

tradition. Where the bier is set 

down, the spring gushes forth. The 

RSE F< Seeger bearers pass on over the plains, 

but when they speak unseemly 

words, the body sinks deep down into the ground. This is “‘Helene’s 

grave.” On the beach a stone is visible when the water is low; 

it is that on which “Helle-Lene” (the Holy Lene) sailed over the 

Kattegat, and it still shows the imprint of her hands, her feet and 
her hair. 

The spring that had once been the sanctuary of the bloody god 
of war became a place of pilgrimage. Numerous gifts of pious visitors 
made it possible to extend the little church of Tibirke, with a dispro- 
portionately large choir, and to give it a precious carved altar, now 
in the National Museum of Copenhagen. Even in early medieval 
times, people flocked to the spring on Saint Hans Eve, June 23, or 
on Saint Helene’s Day, July 31. The gloomy superstition and the 
abandoned merrymaking that mingle in the observance of Midsum- 
mer Eve both became associated with the memory of “‘ Helle-Lene.”’ 
It was customary that he who would drink of the spring should first 
throw a few drops of water over his head, so that it fell on the ground 
behind him, and the sick were supposed to spend the night at 
Helene’s grave. At the spring and at the grave crosses and crutches 
were raised as evidences of the gratitude of those who had been healed 
and the grave was also marked by a larger crucifix and a chapel. 

The Reformation made its entry into Denmark; worship of saints 
was forbidden, and both crucifix and chapel were destroyed. The 
pilgrimages to Helene’s spring and Helene’s grave were continued, 
however, and it became customary to hold annual markets in con- 
nection with them. Clerical conferences issued warnings against 
these observances as Papistical superstitions, but the pastors of the 
neighboring parishes took a different view of the matter. One of 
them sent out, in 1650, with the approval of his colleagues, a brief 
for the spring, attributing all glory to God for the cures effected, 
but at the same time enumerating the forms of illness which the 
waters had power to heal. 

At that time, Helene’s spring was actually fashionable, and the 
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medical faculty gave out a favorable statement regarding its healing 
power. King Christian the Fourth liked to visit the famous spot, 
and for his own convenience had an inn built in the village of Tisvilde, 
furnished with a stove, a kettle to heat the water, and three large 
bathtubs. When the king was not there, people of quality were 
allowed to use it. 

In Holberg’s time, pilgrimages to Helene’s spring were yet fre- 
quent, as we may gather from his comedy, “ Kilderejsen,”’ and even 
so late as the middle of the nineteenth century advertisements in the 
Copenhagen papers announced that parties were organized to visit 
the spring at Tisvilde. It was chiefly the peasants of the neighbor- 
hood, however, who sought healing of Saint Helene. 

Séren Kirkegaard visited the old haunts of the pilgrims in 1835. 
He calls Tibirke Church a memento of the unhappy village that was 
choked by sand, and indulges in profound reflections over the locks of 
hair, rags, crutches, and boards carrying naive descriptions, left by 
those who had been healed at the grave. 

Twelve years later J6rgen Sonne painted that pathetic picture of 
the sick and their faithful relatives spending the night at Helene’s 
grave, which is reproduced in this number of the REview. The calm, 
poetic summer night forms the setting for the alternate hope and 
fear that hold the minds of the sick in tension, while their friends 
gently try to alleviate their suffering. 

As the years pass, the traditions that have clung to the spring 
for a thousand years fade from the popular mind. It is only old 
people who can remember seeing crutches and crosses at Helene’s 
grave, and rarely does it happen that some one fills a pitcher at the 
spring and carries it to a sick friend. The spots that commemorate 
Helene’s name are very insignificant to the casual observer, but 
invisible memories hover over the spring and the grave, where sick 
people have slept in the hope of being healed of the treacherous 
illness that was destroying them, and where young men and maidens 
have played and dreamed in the intoxicating summer night, when 
sunset and sunrise mingle in a red glow over the sea, when Midsum- 
mer Eve bonfires crackle, and the waves hum their melodies on the 


beach. 





Harald Hoffding: A Personal Tribute 


By Epwin BJGRKMAN 


At THE Deatu or Dr. Cart JACOBSEN, THE STATELY VILLA Butt By His Farner, J. C. JACOBSEN, 
Was Ser AsipE, 1n ACCORDANCE WITH THE WISH OF THE First OWNER AND His Wire, To Be For- 
EVER AN Honorary DWELLING FoR A MAN Wuo Has IN SoME SpectaL Way DESERVED THE GRAT- 
ITUDE OF His CountTRYMEN. THE CuHoice Was Lert TO THE SOCIETY OF SCIENCES, AND It FELL 
Upon Haratp Hoérrprinc, Proressor or PHtLosopHy aT THE UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN. 


S THE life work of Pro- 

A fessor H6ffding stands be- 

fore us today—practically 

completed, one must fear—it 

strikes me as the most com- 

prehensive and most balanced 

survey of available human 

knowledge. Its superiority is 

conditioned not only by the 

tremendous quantity of infor- 

mation stored within its several 

parts—such as the “ Psychol- 

ogy,” the “Ethics,” the “ His- 

tory of Modern Philosophy” 

and the ‘Philosophy of Re- 

ligion’’—but still more by its 

author’s remarkable sense of 

perspective and proportion, as 

well as by his unsurpassed grasp 

on other men’s intentions. I 

know of no other living mind 

equipped with an equal power 

to deal sympathetically with 

matter not its own. To read 

a volume like Professor H6ff- 

ding’s “‘Contemporary Philos- 

ophers”’ is like getting the map of a city through which one has been 
passing back and forth more or less unthinkingly. 

! It has been said that, as a thinker, he is lacking in originality. 

The nature of his work goes far to explain this charge. He has never 

sought quick success by the enunciation of brilliant but doubtful 

theories. Nor has he for any length of time been found burrowing 

in the mole holes of the specialists. At a period when the division of 

labor had been carried so far in science and philosophy that further 

progress seemed seriously hazarded, he undertook calmly the neg- 

lected task of generalization. This implied on his part not only a 
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foregoing of the easier honors offered by a restricted field, but also 
the sinking of more than one personal contribution into the vast 
fund of common thought which he had set out to organize. I 
should not wonder if the future came to discover unmistakable origi- 
nality at more than one point where the hurried estimate of our own 
day has found only an unusually lucid interpretation of certain 
prevailing tendencies of thought. But even his most ardent admirers 
grant that he is above all an organizer, and only incidentally an 
originator. As such, however, he has probably done more than any 
other man to give the present day a clear understanding of its own 
intellectual character. 

My own case will serve pretty well to illustrate what the synthe- 
tizing efforts of Professor Héffding may mean to one striving vainly 
to bring innumerable clashing or divergent thought currents into 
some kind of coordination. I had passed my fortieth year before 
he became more than a name to me. At the time I was suffering a 
spiritual as well as physical crisis. To go on seeing life as a series of 
disconnected moments had become impossible. At the same time all 
prevailing systems, religious as well as philosophical, had totally 
ceased to satisfy me. In order to live I must create for myself a 
viewpoint from which existence would appear as a game played with 
some purpose at the bottom of it. Through the study of such men 
as William James and Lester F. Ward, I had become enabled to pick 
up suggestions of orderly connection and of meaning reaching beyond 
the narrow scope of individual lives. But my progress was slow 
and stumbling. What I thought I saw one day had disappeared 
the next. 

At that juncture several of Héffding’s principal volumes fell into 
my hands, and thereafter I moved onward with a speed and a pre- 
cision that seemed miraculous. Other men had told me more or 
less convincingly what to think; he, as no other one, told me how to 
think. But the principal thing he did for me, I believe, was to prove 
that thought, in the widest sense, is a collective, and not merely an 
individual product. Until then I had regarded philosophy as a 
battleground for rival systems, above which resounded unceasingly 
the old ery: “The king is dead; long live the king!” 

Reading Professor Héffding’s “‘ History of Modern Philosophy,” I 
perceived for the first time that the science of sciences, like every 
other branch of knowledge, is a living and growing organism, to which 
the individual workers bear the relation of cells. I saw for the first 
time, with a force that was convincing, how truth itself is a thing of 
gradual shaping, not of sudden discovery. Evolution, which until 
then had been little more than a phrase, became the law of daily as 
well as of eternal life; and the unity of all life shone with inextin- 
guishable light through the lifting fog of doubt. For the first time 
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in my life I felt at home in life—felt myself a needed and welcome 
member of a vast family. 

Of course, trying to tell things like these makes them seem 
hopelessly vague and intangible. It is all so much a matter of feeling. 
And then it may be, too, that there might exist between the thinking 
of this one man and my own some subtle, predestined kinship enabling 
him to send floods of light into my soul when others could offer me 
no more than the feeble rays of a bull’s-eye. But I know of other 
men who have had the same experience with his work; I have heard 
of similar cases in far-off countries where one might expect to find 
the gentle, unassuming Danish professor unknown even by name. 
And I believe firmly that he has something to give us, groping and 
struggling men of today, that, to say the least, we cannot find in 
such perfection or in such abundance anywhere else. 

The secret of his power to give so largely lies probably in the fact 
that he is not only a thinker, but a sage. And the thinkers, even 
those of a very high type, are apt to regard ideas and truths and 
theories as so many pieces on a chess board, which they move this 
way or that in order that they may confound and conquer some 
rival player. To the sage a truth is as real and as humbly useful a 
thing as air or food or love; to him it is a thing to live by—and to 
die by. The thinker tends always away from life—and the more so 
the more professionalized his thinking is. The sage is always eager 
to restore to life as actually lived whatever he has gained by placing 
himself momentarily above and beyond it. The thinker is fearful 
lest his thought be sullied by falling into the hands of the common 
people. The sage knows that with those lesser brethren lies, in the 
last instance, the crucial testing of all truth. The thinker is apt to 
see life in fragments, and to rest satisfied with that partial view. 
The sage strives unceasingly to embrace the entirety of life within 
his vision. And however futile his effort may seem, however far he 
may fall short, there is nevertheless about his utterances a certain 
significance, a certain depth, that stirs and fructifies related elements 
within ourselves, so that soul and soul suddenly commune with a 
clearness and a directness usually denied to human life. 

To me Professor Héffding is just such a man—one of the rare few 
through whom life’s never-ending revelation is destined to reach the 
less sensitive ears of their fellow men, and by far the most potent 
voice in the Scandinavian North of today. 





Hoieger DracHMANN 


To August Strindberg 


1891 
By Hoitcer DracHMANN 


Translated from the Danish by Norreys JEPHSON O’ConorR 


Unresting thou, 
Who in Sweden, where all can sing, smotest thy harp asunder; 
Wound the harpstrings with twigs: smote, to be smitten by all— 
What shall I say to thee, who beginnest where I, bowed under 
By weariness, renounce, and let the weapons fall ? 


Storm-king thou! 
Broken thy brow in battle; torn the high mind with pain, 
When waging, through sad days and glad days alike, war against all. 
Heart throbbing, and eager, and valiant, in thee am I conscious again 
Of courage thy people cherish—in conflict first must thou fall. 


Future's herald! 
Who, when poets of Sweden were writing in metre of “roses,” 
Tore rudely the blossoms in twain, letting the crushed petals fall— 
Thou wovest thy wreath which, faded, today’s garish sun discloses. 
Wait! Tomorrow, my brother, shall crown thee master of all ! 





Maihaugen Open-Air Museum 


HE Review in its last issue presented a collection of pictures 
from the Northern Museum at Skansen, overlooking the heights 
of Stockholm. This first attempt in Sweden to show the life of 
a people in its natural setting has been the incentive to the establish- 
ment of numerous outdoor museums in different countries. Norway 
is peculiarly rich in material for the collector, and possesses in the 
national museum at Bygdé, near Christiania, a remarkable group of 
old timber buildings. The open-air museum at Maihaugen, near 
Lillehammer, while of a more local character, preserves even better 
the charm of the old time, and forms a quaint background for the 
national song dances and the Midsummer Eve revelry. White- 
stemmed birches lift their feathery crowns over the dark-brown 
timber houses, glowing with almost a wine color where the southern 
sun has played upon their resinous surface for centuries. Below is 
a tiny lake set in dark pines. 

The open-air museum of Maihaugen, like that of Skansen, is due 

to the devotion of one man, Dr. Anders Sandvig, who has been to his 
neighborhood what Dr. Arthur Hazelius was to Sweden. Dr. 
Sandvig began almost thirty years ago to collect peasant treasures of 
carved chests and furniture, hand-woven tapestries and silver drink- 
ing cups. Gudbrandsdalen, one of the richest and proudest com- 
munities of peasant freeholders in Norway, yielded a generous har- 
vest, and Dr. Sandvig’s collections soon grew to such proportions that 
he could no longer keep them in his own home. He therefore bought 
eleven old houses and transported them with infinite care to his 
private garden in 
Lillehammer, where 
they were erected. 
But the museum out- 
grew the garden of 
its founder, and the 
present beautiful site 
was found for it at 
Maihaugen. It is 
now administered by 
a local society. 

Dr. Sandvig, ac- 
cording to Mr. Georg 
Brochner, expressed 
his ultimate ideal for 
Maihaugen to be “‘a 
collection of homes, 


where one, as it were, Tue INTERIOR OF AN Aarestue, THE OLDEST TyPE oF DWELLING 
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can walk straight into the hearts of the 
people who have lived there, learn to 
know their mode of living, their tastes, 
their work; for the home and its equip- 
ment are a picture of the people them- 
selves, and in the old hereditary home- 
steads it is not only the single individual 
who is mirrored, but it is the whole race, 
generation after generation. 

“Nor is it simply an incidental se- 
lection of isolated homes that, in Mai- 
haugen, I wish to save from destruction 
or neglect. No, I want to place the 
entire village, as a complete whole, in 
this big picture book; not only what 
might be called the manor house, with its many buildings, and its 
equipment bearing witness to hereditary pride and affluence, but also 
the house of the humblest peasant, the village craftsman’s out-of- 
the-way cottage, and the safer hut from the vast and distant forest. 
And from the top of the hill the old village church shall send forth 
the peal of its bells over these relics of bygone ages.”’ 

Wood architecture has reached a very high development in Nor- 
way, the old stavkirker or churches of upright timber being perhaps 
the most unique wooden structures ever erected, while the decorative 
artist has covered with fantastic carvings even the humble stabur or 
storehouse, which held the wealth of the peasants. Maihaugen Mu- 
seum shows the evolution of the timber house from the old aarestue of 
four or five centuries ago—innocent of windows and with the smoke 

from the fire in the 
center of the room 
seeking an outlet 
through the square 
hole in the roof—to 
the more elaborate 
dwellings of the mod- 
ern well-to-do odels- 
bonde. Inthe present 
revival in Norway, 
the old timber houses, 
now happily con- 
served in the various 
outdoor museums, 
have been adapted 
with much success to 
Tue Lake at MAIHAUGEN OpEN-AIR MusEUM the modern home. 


A Stabur on STOREHOUSE 





Tue Peer Gynt Stue 














Pernille 


By Herman Bane 


Translated from the Danish by Jutia E. Gy.Luicu 


. O MAKE haste, Olsen,” she said, as she stood tapping her 
1) foot in the small, buckled shoe of her Pernille costume, “‘it 
is past nine o'clock already!”’ 

Oh, how she was looking forward to this carnival! It was her 
first carnival, though to be sure she had once been to a fancy dress 
ball given at the minister’s house at home, dressed as “ Pierrette,”’ 
and the agent of a neighboring estate had proposed to her during a 
mazurka. He represented a lancer of the time of Wallenstein, and 
wore a big moustache to hide his harelip. But that was nothing; 
they were all intimate there, and masks were speedily removed. 
Tonight it was real, something grand and wonderfully beautiful— 
something—she hardly knew what—but she was eagerly looking 
forward to the evening, as she stood, drawing on her long gloves and 
fingering Pernille’s white apron. 

‘Please, Miss, could you stand still for one moment?” said her 
maid, austerely. ‘“‘I am afraid of pricking you.” 

“Oh, but Olsen, I am so happy, so perfectly wild about tonight, 
Olsen.” 

“Surely, Miss, you have danced before now,” answered the maid, 
as she fastened the Pernille cap to the girl’s hair. 

‘Of course I have danced,” said Pernille, pityingly, “but you don’t 
go to a carnival for the sake of dancing. No, it is for something 
quite different.” 

And Pernille laughed into her mirror. 

“Do you think there will be many Pernilles, Olsen?” she asked. 

*“*T really don’t know, Miss.” 

‘At any rate there won’t be many so correct, for Uncle Bernhard 
designed the whole costume himself,’ and again she smiled at the 
image reflected in the glass. “Perhaps there will not be many there 
so pretty,” thought Pernille, and at the thought she blushed, for the 
picture in the glass seemed to her charming. 

She looked at the pretty bodice, and at the cap just a little on 
one side. ‘Yes, I am pretty,” she thought, and she began to sing 
softly to herself from sheer gladness. 

““Have you never been to a carnival, Olsen?” she asked, still 
gazing at herself. 

“No, Miss.” 
“Poor Olsen,” said Pernille. 
Then she drove off with Uncle William and Aunt Fanny. Her 
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heart beat as they rolled along, her color came and went, and her 
hands were cold. 

‘**How now, Marie?” said Uncle William. 

“Oh, Uncle, you know I am wild about it, and yet I don’t know— 
if we were only there! I feel quite foolish, but it is only because I 
am so happy - 

“But, Uncle William, it’s horrid, not at all what I expected,” said 
Pernille, a little later. ‘‘The masks stare so grimly at me!”’ She 
clutched his arm, quite terrified. “‘And that awful Henrik is follow- 
ing me everywhere.” 

“T hardly thought you would enjoy it,” said her aunt. 

“Oh, but I do enjoy myself,” she replied, clinging closely to her 
uncle, ““but I had expected—I wonder where Mr. Herlév is,” she 
continued, in the same tone. 

‘*Heaven only knows. He has dined with the Beckwiths, and of 
course he cannot leave his party and the beautiful Mrs. Kramer.” 

“No,” said Pernille, “of course he can’t,” and she walked on 
silently for a little while. ‘‘Of course not,” she repeated. 

But Mr. Herlév came, nevertheless, and he and Pernille were 
soon seated in a nook behind some tall plants. They sat there for a 
full hour, and Uncle William was in despair at not being able to find 
them. 

‘“T recognized you at once, Mr. Herlév. I should have known you 
among a thousand, but you did not know me.” She peeped out 
through the foliage. ‘‘How absurd these people look. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“Yes, it is sometimes hard to play our own part, but to adapt 
ourselves to that of others is almost impossible.” 

“T had thought that a carnival would be something quite differ- 
ent,” said Pernille, as she thrust out her little foot from under her 
skirt. 

‘What had you fancied it would be?”’ he asked, smiling. 

“Oh, I had very silly fancies; I realize that now, but I expected 
the people to be much more beautiful and that there would be many 
more gallant knights.” 

He laughed. The confused noise of the carnival reached them as 
they sat secluded by the thick foliage. From the ballroom sounded 
the crash of the orchestra, as it rose and fell. From time to time, 
when the noise was loudest, they had to bend their heads very close 
together in order to hear each other’s voices. | 

Pernille thought they had found a delightful corner, here behind 
the laurels, and Herlév quite forgot his party. She was fascinating; 
this lovely little Pernille was like spring. There were many Mrs. 
Kramers; he could see Mrs. Kramer tomorrow and the day after 
any day, in short—but Pernille was an incarnation of spring, so fresh, 
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so dainty, so lovely and enchanting. He gave himself up to her 
spell, and as he sat by her side he wondered that he had never before 
felt her attraction. He had always known that she was pretty and 
unaffected, and yet he had never really seen her as she appeared this 
evening. She had completely bewitched him. 

“You are lovely, Miss Holm,” he said, abruptly, “‘perfecty 
lovely.” And she was lovely, the red lips smiling, the eyes laughing, 
the radiance of happiness lighting up her whole countenance, for little 
Pernille was in love, and it was a first love, when all is dreams and 
stuff vaguer than dreams, unconscious pleasure and longing. The 
first fruit of love is born in the childhood of the heart, in the spring- 
time of the soul. The flower is half opened, and the sunbeams kissing 
its white calyx steal softly in between the petals. It is the first time 
it is kissed by the sun. 

Marie had been in love with him ever since the beginning of the 
winter when she had come to town to take lessons. It was a love 
that had fed on such trifles as a look, a brief meeting, a clasp of the 
hands. But love like hers needs no words; it is content with such 
trifles and asks for nothing more—for no homage; she would have felt 
unworthy of it. On the days when she had met him, people seemed 
happier, the sun shone more brightly. She felt his clasp on her 
fingers long after they had parted and longed for him when she did 
not see him, but her thoughts had never gone beyond this. Here in 
this quiet corner, shaded by the laurel bushes, her love awoke, roused 
by the music, unfolding in the heat of the carnival, taking courage 
from the joyous night. 

“Shall we not dance?” he said, presently. 

So they danced, and the music was beautiful as the singing of 
birds, Pernille thought, but she did not say so, lest he should laugh. 
He often laughed when she expressed her innermost feeling, but of 
course the things you think like that—deep in yourself—are often 
silly and affected. 

She had no desire for speech; she would rather lie quite still in 
his arm and be borne away, away Her head drooped toward 
him—how safely he guided her! How secure she was within his arms. 
If her mother were here, how she would cry—simply hide on her 
breast and cry and cry 

Her heart told her that he was hers, her very own. He looked 
down at her tenderly with a smile and a question in his glance. There 
was in that smile perhaps something she did not wholly understand— 
something that thrilled her with a strange, bashful fear—but still— 
she was happy. Only love could look so and lead her so safely. Yes, 
this must be love. 

He led her from the ballroom. They were both flushed and out 
of breath. She clung to his arm, and he was very much afraid that 
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anyone should jostle her in the crowd. They took refuge in the cool 
ante-room. 

“This is lovely,’ she said, and leaned against the edge of the 
fountain. “But it was lovely in the ballroom, too,” she added, look- 
ing up into his face. 

“Yes, but it was a frightful crush,” he replied. 

“Do you think so?” 

They sat close together, deep in an embrasure at the edge of the 
basin. They spoke but little, and in the silence they heard the 
distant sound of music, to which the soft drip of the fountain beat 
time. There was no need for words, their mutual presence sufficed. 
But at last she felt a longing to break the silence, which began to 
embarrass her. 

“How have you enjoyed yourself ?”’ she asked, her cheeks flushing 
as she spoke, for she well knew how he had enjoyed himself. 

““Immensely, of course,’ he answered, and as their eyes met they 
both smiled. ‘And you?” 

“IT? Oh, I never knew it was possible to enjoy oneself so much.” 

Again the silence fell; only the fountain murmured on. Pernille 
thought it spoke, but she dared not interpret its words. He looked 
at her; he took her hand and spoke softly and as the night wore on, 
broken words were uttered, and fervent vows were exchanged. 

As he wrapped her cloak around her at parting, he kissed her neck 
right below her hair. She felt her blood burn like fire under the kiss 


and, blushing furiously, she looked up in his face. Her eyes were 
full of tears. 


**No, Auntie, I shall not catch cold,” she exclaimed, as she closed 
and double-locked her door. She must be alone, quite alone, to 
compose her mind and and think over all that had happened. But 
not yet—first she would get into bed, and there she would lie still 
and live it over again in her dreams. 

Ah, how wonderful it is to love, so wonderful that she cannot 
fathom it. She could sink herself into her happiness as into the sea. 
She lay thus a long time, quite still, her hands folded, her eyes closed. 
From time to time she smiled a soft, lingering smile. Then she lifted 
her head, rose to put out the candle, but grasped it and set her feet 
on the rug. 

Carrying the candle, she walked across the floor, stopped before 
the mirror, and lifted the light so it fell on her face, smiled, blushed, 
and quickly blew out the light, then tripped in the darkness over the 
rug. Suddenly she began to hum the music of the waltz they had 
danced together. She lay long, singing it over and over, till at 
length she fell asleep to her own lullaby. 

She awoke late the next day. At first she could not grasp the 
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events of the past night, but little by little its reality dawned on her, 
and a flood of bliss overwhelmed her, which she could not explain, 
but which bore her far, far away. Then a great longing to see him 
possessed her. But of course he would come that day! 

That afternoon her uncle brought her a letter. ‘This is for you, 
Marie. Who the deuce can it be from?”’ 

Marie’s breath came quickly, and with a little gasp she seized the 
letter. Yes, it was from him—she knew his writing—he had once 
before written a few words to her aunt on his visiting card. Why did 
she not dare to open it? 

At last she unfolded it. It contained only three lines. How her 
hand shook. 

‘For you doubtless, as for me, what passed between us last night 
was but an innocent jest.” 

The letter dropped from her hand. Her power of feeling was 
numbed, and her breath died in her throat with a piping sound. She 
saw nothing but the letter lying at her feet—a gray blotch on the 
surrounding darkness. 

“Well, and who is it from?” asked her uncle. 

“From my music master,” she said. ‘He wishes me to have my 
lesson tomorrow.” 

She longed to rush from the room, but something was weighing 
her down, and she could not move. ‘“‘A jest—a jest’’—she leaned 
her he ad against the wall and closed her eves. Her cheeks felt cold 


as ice. ox jest—an innocent jest 


Elv erhé] 


N THE banks of the Hudson, 

() near Poughkeepsie, a group 

of Scandinavian artists have 

formed a colony under the pictur- 

esque name Elverhiij, with its sugges- 

tion of midsummer romance. A 

quaint old Colonial house has been 

utilized for the School of Art and 

Handicrafts, which is under the 

direction of the painter, H. A. 

Andersen, and on the spacious 

grounds the pupils may pitch their 

tents for the summer. The paint- 

ing reproduced on this page is by 

David Ericson, instructor in painting 

at the school. Danish metal work and Norwegian art weaving are 
among the handicrafts taught. Foreign craftsmen are welcomed 
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Tue Deata or QuEEN DaGMAR—RELIEF By AGNES SLOTT-M6I 


The Death of Queen Dagmar 


DANISH POPULAR BALLAD 


Translated by E. M. SmitH-DaAMmpPIER 


Queen Dagmar lies in Ribe sick— 
To Ringstead she must pass— 
She sent for them all to come to her, 
Each Danish wife and lass. 
In Ringstead tarries Queen Dagmar. 


“Go fetch me four, go fetch me five, 
Go fetch me one and all! 

Go fetch me Kirsteen of Rise, 
The sister of Sir Karl.” 


Inttle Kirsteen came to the bower door 
And she came right modestly; 

Queen Dagmar raised her head again, 
So fain of her was she. 
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BY AcNesSLort-M6LLER at Askov Hicu ScHoo. In JUTLAND 


*Canst thou read and canst thou write, 
To help me in my need; 

Then shalt thou wear the scarlet fine 
And ride my good grey steed.” 


“Could I read and could I write, 

I would do it with fair good-will; 
For this of a troth I tell you, 

Your pain is sharper than steel.” 


And syne she took Saint Mary's book— 
And the light of the golden crown 

She could not see whenas she read, 

So fast the tears ran down. 


They led her out and they led her in, 
And sorer was still her pain: 

** Now send ye word to the King, our lord, 
To speak with me once again.” 
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Up he stood, the little page, 
Full fain was he to speed— 

He took his saddle down from the beam 
And mounted the milk-white steed. 


The King stood on the lofty tower 
And looked out far and wide: 

“Yonder I see a little foot-page, 
And sadly doth he ride. 


“Yonder I see a little foot-page 
And sorrowful is his mien— 

Now grant Almighty God in heaven 
That all be well with the Queen!” 


In he came, the little page, 
Before the board stood he: 
“ Now, will you speak with the Queen 


Rise CATHEDRAL J again ‘ he 
“Gusta Dageter ties in Ribe sick” You must speak right speedily. 


The King he smote upon the board 
Till all the goblets rung: 

** Almighty God in heaven forbid 
That Dagmar should die so young!” 


The King he rode by Skanderborg 
With a hundred swains and one, 
But when he rode by Ribe 
Then rode he all alone. 


There was woe in the women’s bower— 
The ladies wept all so sore— 

The Queen she died in Kirsteen’s arms 
When the King rode up to the door. 


The bier it stood in the ladies’ bower 
When the King he entered there: 

* Now help me, mighty God in heaven, 
My bitter woe to bear! 
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*“ Now pray for me, wives and maidens 
all, 
And see that ye pray not in vain! 
So fain am I to speak a word 
With Dagmar once again.” 


The Queen she raised her on the bier, 
And red were her eyes so sweet: 

““Woe, woe is me, my noble lord, 
That thus we twain should meet! 


* The first, boon that I beg of you 
I beg for love of me— 

(rive peace to every outlawed man, 
And set the captives free. 


“The second boon that I shall beg 


I beg for love of you— BENEATH THE FLOOR OF RINGSTEAD ABBEY 
Oh, take not Bengerd for your mate, CHURCH ARE THREE GRAVES, SIDE BY SIDE, 


She is so 8 shrew WHERE Kina VALDEMAR THE VICTORIOUS 
Oe is $0 sour a shrew. (1202-41) LIES BURIED BETWEEN HIS TWO 
QUEENS, DaGMAR AND BENGERD 


* The third boon that I beg of you 
I beg for love of me— 

That Knud, my youngest son so dear, 
May King in Denmark be. 


“Ne’er need I have borne these bitter pains 
By night and eke by day 

Had I ne'er on the Sabbath sought my jewels 
And donned my bracelets gay. 


** Now time it is I were away, 
No longer may I bide; 
The bells of heaven are ringing for me, 
And the angels wait beside.” 
In Ringstead tarries Queen Dagmar. 
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IV 


DANISH CASTLES— 





Arreskov 


YN is an island rich in manor halls. A verdant landscape, 

rolling and wooded, dotted with picturesque farmhouses of 

‘binding work,” surrounded at harvest time by fields of warm 
Danish yellow, makes Fyn one of the most idyllic of all the isles of 
Denmark. Far from its highroads of travel, hidden save where a 
tower rises out of a beech-grove, lies many an ancient manor hall 
to remind modern social Denmark of a paternal past. 


While the drawbridge is never lifted now from over the aban- 
doned moat, the old-time hospitality still continues, balls in summer 
time, hunting parties in the autumn; a cavalcade of guests will ride 
laughing from one house party to another. Nor are these functions 
always merely social; a manor will open its doors to a congress of 
foresters or a meeting of antiquarians, to house a volunteer bicycle 
corps or a young people’s Christian conference. At such times the 
stables and garden pavilions become improvised dormitories, and the 
song, “There is a Lovely Land” rings out through the night across 
the lawn. Some day a gifted writer of romance or an illustrator will 
discover these manors, the herregaarde of Fyn. 


Arreskov is said to Lave been the property of one of Queen 
Dagmar’s officials, and later of her husband, King Valdemar himself. 
The present castle, situated on the shores of Arreskov Lake, was built 
in 1558-72 by Erik Rosencrantz. 


Arreskov Castle is the hereditary seat of the Counts Schaffalitzky 
de Muckadell. Its halls are hung with ancestral portraits, and the 
polished inlaid floor of its ballroom is almost an invitation to dance. 
Of late, however, the castle has led a quiet existence, for here the aged 
widow of the late count is spending her declining years, while her son, 
the present Lensgreve, dispenses hospitality at Brobygaard, one of the 
several manors that constitute the Muckadell estate. 





Jacob A. Riis 


Born IN Rise, DENMARK, 1849. Dep In Barre, Mass., 1914 


WO books tell the story of Jacob 

Riis’s life. In “The Making of an 

American”’ he has recorded the work 

of his manhood for social betterment in 

his own chosen city of New York. His 

struggles as a friendless immigrant boy 

of twenty-one gave him a knowledge of 

the misery that hides in back streets of 

the city, and his faculty for finding and 

expressing the human element beneath 

the ‘squalor afterwards made him a star 

police reporter on metropolitan newspa- 

pers. His agitation in his newspaper and 

magazine articles and in his books, as well 

as from the lecture platform, have resulted 

in many tangible reforms. The abolition 

of the iniquitous police lodging houses, 

in one of which Jacob Riis had spent a 

miserable night twenty-five years earlier, 

was accomplished with the aid of Theo- 

dore Roosevelt, then police commissioner 

of New York. Before the rise of the present wave of sociological in- 

vestigation, Jacob Riis gained an intimate understanding of the lives 

of the poor by personal visits to their homes. He found then the only 

principle which if applied earlier might have prevented the war be- 

tween the classes from becoming so acute as it is today, and the only 

one that may eventually solve the problems of modern society: the 

practical application of the spirit of human brotherhood. There is 

little doubt that future histories of the United States will give him an 

even higher rank as a pioneer in sociological work than he has held 
in the estimation of his contemporaries. 

In “The Old Town,” written after he had become a famous citizen 
of his adopted country, Jacob Riis has described the quaint little town 
of Ribe, with its drowsy charm and its historic traditions centering 
around the cathedral where King Valdemar and his two queens, the 
beloved Dagmar and the hated Bengerd, are buried. There Jacob 
Riis, a member of a large family, lived in his childhood the frugal, 
thrifty, simple life of the village. From it he drew his kindly phil- 
osophy, his humor with the odd mixture of subtlety and simplicity so 
characteristically Danish, and the tenacity of purpose that enabled 
him to pursue an evil until he demolished it. Perhaps he owed to the 
spirit of the Old Town also that power of receiving lasting impressions 
which was one of his rarest literary gifts. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE OLD TOWN* 


The Old Town moves with deliberation, it is true. 'But, then, the rest of us 
are in too much of a hurry. No one ever is, there. What is there to run after? 
The clock that has counted the hours since before Napoleon stirred up the dry 
bones of Europe still stands in its corner and ticks the seconds, the hours, the 
years, twice a day pointing its slow finger to the date graven on its face—1600, 
1700, 1800—why should one hurry? If we but wait, the years will come to us 
and carry us with them to our long rest. And there will be others where we are 
now. The world will move; men will live and labor and love; and the old clock 
will tick in the hall, counting the hours, the days, the years. It is the Old 
Town’s philosophy. If it has not made it rich, or powerful, or great, it has 
made it content. Who shall say, then, that it is not as good as the best? 

There is one that ticks in a house I know of where eyes I loved smiled to it 
and nodded to it every day in passing. In 1792 it was made in Ribe, where 
famous clock-makers lived then. I tried to buy it; I offered two hundred kroner 
for it, which was a small fortune to the Old Town. But its owner shook his head. 
It had been in the family since his great-great-great-grandfather, and it would 
stay there as long as there were any of them left. I shook his hand. I should 
have been sorry had he been willing to sell. It would have been like betraying 
an old friend. They were poor, but they were loyal. It was the Old Town all 
over. Years ago the last of the clock-makers lived in Black Friars Street, in our 
block. One morning there was a great crash. It was their house that had fallen 
down. The neighbors hastened up to help, and when a way had been made 
through the wreck, found the old man and his wife lying calmly in bed. The 
beam had formed a shelter over them, and they were safe till the next cave-in. 
They urged them to hurry out, but the old couple refused, It was their home. 
They had always lived in it and now, they were old, would die in it, if need be, 
rather than seek another. They were like Heine’s lovers: 


Wir Beide bekiummern uns um nichts 
Und bleiben ruhig liegen. 


They had to take them out by force. 

No need of haste. The mail-coach waited for you in the old days, once you 
were registered as a passenger, till you came. It would have been base to desert 
you. The train waits now till you climb aboard, and the station-master and 
conductor have exchanged the last item of news. The red-coated mail-carrier 
taps on your window with the expected letter and a sympathetic “It’s come.” 
The telegraph messenger who meets you in the street with his message, goes home 
with you to hear the good news; he knows it is good. The mill-wheels drone in 
the stream their old drowsy lay, that was old when you were born. Down by 
the castle garden a worn wheel whirs and hums in the rope-walk, where father 
and son go spinning their endless cord, side by side, as did their people before 
them, as far back as any one can remember. Why should one hurry? The sun 
sinks low in the west. Far upon the horizon there is a gleam of silver; it is the 
sea sleeping in a calm. The bells of the Old Town peal forth their even song. 
The cows come home from the meadows. In the cloister shadows trembling 
hands are trimming the evening lamp, tired old feet tottering to their rest. A 
day is ended. Above blossoming gardens the stork looks down from the nest, 
wiser than the world of men. Another will dawn. So that its evening be peace, 
what matters the rest? It is the message of the Old Town. 


From ‘The Old Town,” by Jacob A. Riis, Macmillan Co., 1909. 





Agnes Mathilde Wergeland 


By Maren MICHELET 


ICH in inherent powers, 

R born to the great name of 

Wergeland, but poor and 

often sorely tried, Agnes Mathilde 

Wergeland rose above almost in- 

surmountable obstacles and won a 

name in her own right. She was 

born in Christiania May 8, 1857, 

and lived her girlhood there. In 

1884 she left for Munich, and for 

two years studied with Dr. Konrad 

Maurer; returned to Norway, but 

found no field there for her labors 

and so again went abroad. She 

studied history at the University of 

Zurich, and in 1890 obtained her 

degree as doctor of philosophy 

for a scholarly thesis on an old 

Icelandic law of inheritance—the 

first Norwegian woman who had 

ever received such a distinction. 

While at Zurich, she had won in 

competitive examination a scholar- 

ship at Bryn Mawr College, and so came to America, working first 

at Bryn Mawr, afterwards at the University of Illinois and Chicago 

University. In 1902 she was called to the University of Wyoming as 

professor of history and French, lateras professor of history and Spanish, 

which position she kept until her death. Her first years in this 

country were a bitter strife for existence, which, however, could not 

extinguish the spiritual fire that dominated her inner life. Coming to 

Wyoming, with its new, expansive fields of labor, given a professor’s 

salary and position, surrounded by congenial friends, she spent the 

sunset of her life in fruitful labors. She was an educator of promi- 

nence, a recognized authority on history, could speak fluently seven 

languages, and has written two volumes of poems in her mother 

tongue, as well as numerous magazine articles in Norwegian, German, 

French and English. A rich life of unusual accomplishments ended 
peacefully on March 6, 1914. 





Editorial 


At the regular meeting of the trustees of the Ameri- 
can-Seandinavian Foundation the appointment of 
twelve traveling students was announced for the 
academic year 1914-15. Six of these are Fellows appointed by the 
Advisory Committees of the Foundation abroad, and six Scholars 
recommended by the Committee on Applications in America. 


Fellows and 
Scholars 


FELLOWS 
FROM DENMARK 


GupmMuNDHatrt, master of arts, of the University of Copenhagen, to study ethnology 
at Columbia University. 

Matcotm WESTERGAARD, bachelor of science, of the Royal Danish Technical 
College, to study structural engineering in American universities. 


FROM NORWAY 


Lars Berg, electrical engineer, of the Technical Institute of Darmstadt, to study 
high voltage problems in America. 

ARNE ToRALF SuNDE, bachelor of laws, of the University of Christiania, first 
lieutenant in the Norwegian army, to study political science at Harvard 
University. 

FROM SWEDEN 


Dr. ABRAHAM TROELL, lecturer at the Karoline Medical Institute of Stockholm, 
to study clinical and experimental surgery in New York, Chicago, and 
Rochester. 

K. GUNNAR SILVERSTOLPE, master of arts, of the University of Uppsala, to study 
national economy at Columbia University. 


SCHOLARS 


Epwin BJéRKMAN, author and translator, of New York, to visit Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway to collect material for a history of modern Scandinavian 
literature. 

AXEL Brett, master of arts, assistant at the University of Minnesota, to study 
Swedish literature at the University of Uppsala. 

PauLt CHRISTIANSEN, machine constructor, of Horsens Technical School, Den- 
mark, Scholar of the American-Scandinavian Foundation 1913-14, to study 
mechanical engineering at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

INGEBRIGT LARSEN LILLEHEI, doctor of philosophy, of the University of Illinois, 
to study Scandinavian philology in Norway. 

Anna M. Monrap, bachelor of science, librarian, reviser at the Yale University 
library, to study Scandinavian literature and history at Copenhagen Univer- 
sity, and the arrangement of books at the Royal and the University libraries 
in Copenhagen. 

Gustav Apotr PETERSON, master of arts, professor in Swedish literature at 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas, to study Scandinavian philology at 
the University of Uppsala. 
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The appointments present forcibly the great educa- 
tional future before the Foundation in this field of its 
usefulness when sufficient funds have been provided; 
for example, from the United States alone the Trustees received appli- 
cations amounting to $38,210 from fifty-five applicants, most of them 
students desirous of study at Scandinavian universities. It is not 
improbable that each of the three Advisory Committees abroad 
received as many applications. While the Trustees are empowered 
by their charter to administer bequests of a general nature, they can 
also receive gifts for special purposes. Ten thousand dollars will 
establish a scholarship yielding an annual stipend of $400 to be 
applied, for example, to the study of theology or literature at one of 
the Scandinavian universities, to the investigation of forestry in 
Norway and Sweden or of agriculture in Denmark. An increasing 
number of machinists and trade school students of the Scandinavian 
countries are applying for the privilege of study at American technical 
schools, and the Foundation is clearly in need of funds for this purpose. 


Future 
Endowments 


During the past six months 628 new Associates have 
joined the Foundation. These 628 Associates are 
divided according to nationalities of parents, as follows: 

Americans, 73; Norwegians, 243; Swedes, 268, and Danes, 44. 

These 628 new Associates reside in 44 States, Territories and foreign 
countries, including Oklahoma, Alaska, Cuba, Canada, Iceland, 
England, Japan, Porto Rico, and Uruguay. In numbers the State 
of Minnesota leads with 149 Associates, more than double the next 
State, Illinois, with 62. Massachusetts has 40, Iowa 37, Wisconsin 
36, North Dakota 26, and New York 22. 


Associates 


The members of the Danish Advisory Committee of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation have issued an 
invitation to form Danmarks amerikanske Selskab. It 
will be associated with the Foundation, and its members 
will receive the Revirw. The proposed Constitution states the pur- 
pose of the Society to be “in cooperation with the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation to promote efforts leading to the exchange of 
scientific and practical experience with the United States of America, 
and to support the Danes and Danish-Americans living there in their 
endeavor to preserve their connection with Denmark.” The invita- 
tion mentions as a special task of the Society assisting Americans 
who wish to study or to form connections in Denmark. It is signed 
by Prof. Bernhard Béggild, Mr. Alex. Foss, Prof. Otto Jespersen, 
Prof. W. L. Johannsen, Mr. H. O. Lange, Dr. H. L. MOller, Prof. 
M. Ostenfeld, and Departementschef A. P. Weis. The first meeting 
of the new Society was held in Copenhagen May 4. 


Denmark’s 
American 
Society 
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Senile pica fourth ee see of oe oe 
Study vancement of Scandinavian Study was held in 

the University of Minnesota on May 1 and May 2. 
The growth and activity of the Society, since its organization in 
Chicago only three years ago, are gratifying indications of the in- 
creased interest in scholarly work in the various fields of Scandinavian 
literature and philology. The secretary-treasurer, Professor A. Louis 
Elmquist, reported that 262 new members had joined during the past 
year, the total membership now being 435. The fifth number of 
Volume I of the “‘ Proceedings” of the Society is now being published, 
with the aid of the American-Scandinavian Foundation, in a book of 
110 pages, and the editor, Professor George T. Flom, hopes to bring 
out issues of 120 pages in November of this year and in March, 1915. 

In his welcoming address to the meeting, President George E. 
Vincent, of the University of Minnesota, spoke of the opportunities 
for making that University a center of Scandinavian study for 
America. Papers dealing with a wide range of subjects were read, 
including: 

1. “Oehlenschliger and German Romanticism,” by Professor W. K. Stewart, 
of Dartmouth College, read by Professor A. M. Sturtevant. 2. “ Bjarkamal 
Restored,” by Professor Axel Olrik, of the University of Copenhagen, read by 
Dr. Lee M. Hollander. 3. “Strindberg and the Woman Question,” by Professor 
Jules Mauritzson, of Augustana College. 4. ““A Note on Sigrdrifumal,” by 
Professor A. M. Sturtevant, of the University of Kansas. 5. ““Swedish-German 
Relations in the Seventeenth Century,” by Professor Amandus A. Johnson, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, read by title. 6. ‘Three Notes on Ibsen’s Peer 
Gynt,” by Professor Dr. H. Logeman, of the University of Ghent, read by Pro- 
fessor George T. Flom. 7. “Scandinavian Study in Public and High Schools,”’ 
by Mrs. A. P. Andrews, of the Central High School in Minneapolis. 8. ‘‘ Nor- 
wegian Poetry and Linguistic Reform,” by Professor Julius E. Olson, of 
the University of Wisconsin. 9. ‘Beginnings of the Swedish Settlements in 
Nebraska,” by Professor Joseph Alexis, of the University of Nebraska. 10. 
‘““A Group of Eddic Words and Names in the Light of Modern Norwegian and 
Icelandic Dialects,” by Professor George T. Flom, of the University of Illinois. 11. 
“Psychological Abnormalities in Strindberg,” by Axel Brett, at the University of 
Minnesota. 12. “On the Composition of the Jomsvikingasaga,” by Dr. Lee M. 
Hollander, of the University of Wisconsin. The president read by title: “A 
Study of Gerd in Ibsen’s Brand,” by Mr. Howard M. Jones, at the University of 
Wisconsin; ‘Swedish as Spoken in America,” by Professor A. Louis Elmquist, of 
Northwestern University; and “Local Color in Ibsen’s Social Dramas,” by 
Professor D. K. Dodge, of the University of Illinois. 

The officers elected were: Professor Jules Mauritzson, president; 
Professor A. A. Stomberg, vice-president; Professor A. M. Sturtevant, 
secretary-treasurer; Professor George T. Flom, editor. 

The members of the Society were entertained by the University, 
by President Vincent and the Odin Club, taken on an automobile tour 
of the schools of Minneapolis, St. Paul and vicinity, and made to feel 
that the twin cities constituted an important center for Scandinavian 
studies in America. 
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Nitin - whic aed University has promoted the work of the 
Bellow oundation by awarding another fellowship for 

studies in Scandinavia. The successful candidate is 
Sigurd Bernhard Hustvedt, of Decorah, Iowa, who will spend the 
academic year 1914-15 in the Scandinavian countries as a Parker 
Traveling Fellow, to study ballad criticism and the relations of the 
ballad to literature. Mr. Hustvedt graduated from Luther College, 
Iowa, in 1902, and Luther Seminary, Minn., in 1905. He received 
the degree of master of arts from the University of California in 1912, 
and is now a candidate for the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
Harvard University, where he has studied in the past two years in the 
Department of Comparative Literature, under the direction of 
Professor W. H. Schofield. 

Since the days of Longfellow, Harvard University has sent four 
traveling fellows to Scandinavia: W. H. Schofield, 1898-99; H. G. 
Leach, 1908-10; O. J. Campbell, Jr., 1910-11, and Mr. Hustvedt, 
1914-15. Several other scholars at the present time are pursuing 
Scandinavian studies at Harvard, in preparation for the doctor’s 
degree. 

; Among the distinguished Scandinavians who have 
A Unique ss ge 
Rental: Work recently visited America is Dr. Oscar Bloch, pro- 
fessor at the University of Copenhagen, and for- 
merly physician to the late King Frederick VIII, who attended the 
International Congress of Surgeons meeting in New York. He is 
known as the author of a work called “‘ Death,” which has been trans- 
lated into Swedish and German and has run through several editions. 
The gentle and kindly Danish professor in his work as a physician 
and surgeon witnessed continually the fear of physical suffering at 
the moment of death which tortures the patient in his last illness and 
harrows the hearts of his relatives and friends. His own observation, 
strengthened by reading on the subject, led him to believe that this 
suffering is largely imaginary, and to bear out his theory he compiled 
a vast number of examples from the deaths of famous men of history 
as well as people in ordinary walks of life of whom we have records. 
The result was the two-volume work, which is unique in its purpose 
and in its exhaustive treatment of the subject. Dr. Bloch does not 
attempt to minimize the mental suffering due to remorse and fear of 
future punishment, but he contends that one whose conscience is at 
rest can meet death with perfect serenity, untroubled by any fear of 
physical agony. He holds that the death struggle, which seems ter- 
rible to the onlooker, is usually not felt by the patient himself, and 
that the actual moment of death is as unconscious as the moment 
of birth. In order to reach the general public, Dr. Bloch presented 
his subject in a popular way, and his publishers are now bringing out 
the work in an inexpensive edition. 
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Vv While Norway is rejoicing in the centenary of her 
eterans of Go ctituti a 

. onstitution and, together with Sweden, commem- 

Dybbol : ees 

orating a hundred years of peace on the Scandinavian 
peninsula, while England and America are preparing to celebrate a 
century of peace between the Anglo-Saxon nations, and America is 
living over again the events that cemented the Union fifty years ago, 
Denmark is remembering the two great losses which the little nation 
has sustained in modern times. One hundred years ago, an arbitrary 
decree of the European powers cut Norway loose from Denmark. 
The forcible isolation of Norway during the Napoleonic wars had 
already weakened a union which in those days of difficult communica- 
tion had never been organic, and the loss of a nominal dominion has, 
in the case of Denmark, been amply compensated by the gain of a 
strong and friendly neighboring State. A much deeper wound was 
inflicted fifty years ago, when Sénderjylland, an integral part of 
Denmark, was torn away. This loss the Danish people have never 
ceased to mourn. 

The more honor to them for that almost religious fervor—often 
hidden under a jest—with which they have rehabilitated their country 
and created new values. Through the cultivation of the heath they 
have won more land than they lost in the war; through the perfection 
of agriculture they have made every acre enormously productive, and 
by the recent development of manufacturing they have prepared to 
meet the day when agriculture can no longer support the increasing 
population. In social legislation Denmark is in the van of modern 
progress. In art and literature the Danes have not only produced 
great men, but by their subtler perceptions they have been the first to 
recognize men of genius among their neighbors. At the same time 
the People’s High Schools have raised the general intelligence of the 
population to a remarkably high level. 

It is in the light of this progress that we must see the meeting of 
the veterans of Dybbél in Copenhagen on April 18, to receive the 
homage that was all too sparsely doled out to them after the patient, 
desperate stand in 1864. It was the homage of a nation that has 
found itself and has wrested victory from defeat. Four thousand 
gray-haired men marched again after the bullet-riddled flags that led 
them long ago, bent limbs straightened and old heads were lifted at 
the sound of the old tunes. King Christian X, addressing the vet- 
erans assembled before the royal palace of Amalienborg, found the 
words that expressed the sentiment of the nation when he thanked 
them for the heritage of “‘a Danebrog unspotted”’ still waving over 
the land. Then the old men broke rank and pressed forward to 
shake the hand of the king, who remained sitting on his horse until 
the last of the veterans had passed him with a hearty handshake and 
gone on to the various festivities prepared by a grateful city. 
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A bitterly contested election in Sweden 
resulted in the following constitution of the 
special Riksdag, which assembled on May 
18: Conservatives 85, Liberals 70, Social Democrats 75. This means 
that the Conservatives, with their slogan, “defenses first,” from being 
the weakest party have become the strongest; the Social Democrats, 
taking a stand against heavier military burdens, have also made some 
gain, while the Liberals, making their fight on a theoretical question 
of constitutional monarchy, have lost heavily, and from being the 
strongest have become the weakest of the three. No party has a 
majority, but the leaders of the Liberals and many of the more 
moderate Socialists have declared themselves in favor of strengthen- 
ing the military defenses of their country, and unless the issue is 
allowed to be confused by party strife, it would seem that decisive 
steps in this direction must now be taken. The recent discovery of 
Russian spies in Sweden, of Russian maps and a Russian military 
handbook giving detailed information about both Sweden and Nor- 
way, as well as the increased activity of the peregrinating Russian 
“saw-filers,” who have long been regarded as spies, have deepened 
the sense of danger from the East in both countries. 

The untiring Sven Hedin has issued a passionate appeal to coun- 
trymen in America to raise money for a battleship, and fourteen 
influential Swedish-American papers have responded by jointly offer- 
ing to receive contributions. On April 2 Dr. Hedin was the guest of 
the Students’ Society in Christiania and received an ovation, as he 
argued that only a weak Norway could be a danger to Sweden, and 
that the interests of the two people were identical. Preliminary steps 
were taken on the occasion of his visit to Norway toward informal 
conferences between influential Swedes and Norwegians to discuss the 
best form for a defensive alliance. 


A Swedish-Norwegian 
Defensive Alliance? 


Through the courtesy of the management of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Norway, a representative of the 
Foundation has been allowed the privilege of a desk 
on the Exposition grounds. The trustees, at their meeting on May 2, 
decided to send Hanna Astrup Larsen, assistant to the secretary and 
literary editor of the Review. Miss Larsen, though born in Iowa, 
is of Norwegian extraction, being the great-granddaughter of one of 
the Eidsvold men of 1814, Provst Lauritz Oftedal, and the daughter 
of President Emeritus Laur. Larsen, of Luther College in Decorah. 
She will arrive in Norway on June 15, and will be ready to meet 
Norwegian-Americans who wish information about the activities of 
the Foundation. 


The Norway 
Centennial 















Books 


THREE Pays (second series). By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated from the 
Norwegian by Edwin Bjérkman. Introduction by Edwin Bjérkman. New 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1914. 

It no doubt seems somewhat venturesome for both publisher and translator 
to bring out in America plays which were written primarily for a Norwegian 
public from fifteen to thirty years ago, and yet such is the vigor and charm of 
Bjérnson’s personality that he can be trusted to win favor wherever he is known. 

“Love and Geography,” the first of the three plays in this volume, is comedy 
of the best quality. It is the story of a domestic episode with a happy ending. 

The second, “Beyond Human Might,” as the title indicates, deals with 
weightier matters. A casual reading might give the impression that it treats of 
the problem of capital and labor. Closer study, however, reveals that the local 
setting is quite incidental, though it lends itself admirably to the purpose of the 
author. This play is born of Bjérnson’s reaction against existing conditions, and 
its almost invariable concomitant—the questioning of all authority, whether 
natural or supernatural. But the play is not primarily a dramatization of pro- 
test. The idea of the futility of catastrophic reform measures is quite as impor- 
tant an element. The thing Bjérnson here seeks to dramatize is the micro- 
struggle which takes place on the battleground of each human heart, between the 
spirit within and the world without, also its counterpart, the macro-struggle which 
rages in the great world, and, furthermore, the outcome of this struggle which, 
in Bjérnson’s opinion, is not altogether in our hands; there is a limit to human 
power; there are things beyond human might. 

‘“‘Laboremus,” the third play, is a clever psychological study, somewhat 
Ibsenesque in style. 

Mr. Bjorkman has contributed an introduction full of pertinent comment and 
of much value, especially to those just making their acquaintance with Bjérnson. 
A. R. SHELANDER. 


NORSK-AMERIKANERNES FEstTsKRIFT, 1914. Under hovedredaktion af Johs. B. 
Wist. Med bidrag av Carl Hansen, Th. Eggen, M. K. Bleken, Waldemar Ager, 
Juul Dieserud og Gisle Bothne. The Symra Company, Decorah, Iowa. 

By far the most valuable part of this publication in honor of the Norwegian 
Centennial is the history of the Norw egian-American press after the Civil War, 
by Johs. B. Wist, occupying more than half of the large volume. The Norwegian- 
American papers, whatever their shortcomings, stand in a singularly vital relation 
to their public; their history is the history of the people. Mr. Wist has not only 
compiled a vast amount of material never before gathered, but has succeeded in 
finding the intellectual currents that run through the seemingly confused mass. 
He writes with objective impartiality and in a spirit of justice, tempered—a 
thought too much tempered, perhaps—with mercy. 

Much has been said of the mission of the Scandinavian-American papers in 
keeping the immigrant in touch with his homeland. Perhaps not enough recog- 
nition has been given their usefulness in teaching him to understand the institu- 
tions of his new country. In a survey of the press before the war, Carl Hansen 
puts forth the claim that one-sixth of the Norwegians in America enlisted in the 
Northern army, while native-born Americans sent only one-eighth of their num- 
bers to the war. The credit for this devotion of the adopted sons Mr. Hansen 
ascribes to the work of their own pioneer newspapers. 

The articles on Norwegian-American churches, societies and educational, 
literary and political activities are valuable chiefly as presenting in condensed 
form material that is already available in other publications. H. A. L. 
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Tue Great Motuer—A Gospel of the Eternally Feminine. By C. H. A. 
Bjerregaard, author of “‘ Mysticism and Nature Worship,” etc., with chapters 
by Eugenie R. Eliscu, William F. Fraetas and Grace Gallatin Seton. New 
York. The Inner-Life Publishing Company, 1913. Price $2.50. 


This book, which is the result of thirty years of labor, contains more than 
the title would seem to indicate. It is an exposition of the author’s “‘ Weltan- 
schauung,” and to those who, with G. K. Chesterton, think “the most practical 
and important thing about a man is his view of the universe,”’ it cannot but prove 
interesting. The author attempts nothing less than to solve the riddle of the 
universe. 

His view is a species of pantheism. He prefers to call it “‘ Nature-mysticism.” 
Nature is thought of as a personality (p. 182), ““a Living Presence”’ (p. 183), and 
this nature he names “The Great Mother.” “The Great Mother,” he says, “‘is 
absolute spirit and also self-consciousness in me” (p. 28). “‘ Nature is both the 
cause and the process of proceeding of all things, corporeal and incorporeal, and 
there is nowhere anything which is not nature” (p. 20). 

Having described the source of all in this manner, he proceeds to say that 
whatever this source be called, “it is the feminine principle, and it is self-pro- 
creative” (p. 41), wherefore the sub-title, ““A Gospel of the Eternally Feminine.” 
The feminine principle finds its highest manifestation on earth in woman. Thus 
the author would seem to hand over the universe without strings to woman. He 
makes but one saving qualification. It is that we are justified in distinguishing 
between “woman as a phenomenon’’—an imperfect expression of the feminine 
principle—“and the feminine principle”’ itself (p. 36). The mark of woman’s 
superiority is aspiration, and aspiration is that “ which irresistibly lifts us”’ (p. 59). 
“‘It carries creative energy within itself’’ (p. 64). Man is not yet a “full-grown 
soul,” because he still lingers on the plane of desire. 

This, in brief, isthe argument. The latter part of it has something in common 
with the late Professor Lester F. Ward’s gynecocentric theory constituting one 


of the chapters of his famous book, “Pure Sociology.”” No doubt, there are those 
who would disagree with the author’s sociological conclusions, as well as with his 
theology. However, with all due allowance for his theorizing and for certain 
eccentricities of style, there is a remainder of the stuff of which food for the 
spirit is made. He has harvested in many fields and the golden grain he has 
gathered bears evidence of the sunshine and showers of many lands. 


A. R. SHELANDER 


BoNNIER’S COLLEGE SERIES OF SWEDISH TEXT Books. Edited by A. Louis 

Elmquist, Stockholm, 1910-1912. I. Selma Lagerléf’s “‘ En Herrgardssigen.” 

II. Helena Nyblom’s “Det Ringer.” III. Selections from Selma Lagerléf’s 

“Nils Holgerssons Underbara Resa Genom Sverige.” 

The publishing house of Albert Bonnier in Stockholm is to be congratulated 
upon providing American schools with a series of Swedish text books. They are 
edited by a competent and well-trained scholar, Professor A. Louis Elmquist, of 
Northwestern University, who studied three semesters at the University of 
Leipzig and a year at the University of Uppsala. The volumes are illustrated and 
the machinery of editing is simple, but thorough. The introductions are brief and 
to the point. Each volume is supplied with a complete vocabulary at the back, 
and a set of notes to explain historical allusions and idioms not otherwise made 
clear by the dictionary. Mr. Elmquist is the author of a Swedish grammar, and 
a phonology of the Swedish language now in press; also a text edition of Rune- 
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KarREN Borneman. Lynccaarp & Co. Two plays by Hjalmar Bergstrém. 
Translated from the Danish, with an Introduction by Edwin Bjérkman. 
(The Modern Drama Series, No. 1; New York, Mitchell Kennerley, 1913.) 


A translation from so uncertain an author as Bergstrém can hardly be called 
an auspicious beginning for the Modern Drama Series started but lately under the 
general editorship of Bjérkman; for while unquestionably clever and entertaining, 
neither play is original in the best sense. Somehow, both action and actors have 
been seen behind the footlights numberless times. And, while quite pretentious 
in matter and treatment, both plays really are very light stuff. With Bergstrém 
we are definitely among the imitators. His work points backward—not forward, 
as Mr. Bjérkman opines—backward to a stale, flat and unprofitable naturalism, 
Karen Borneman closes the play named after her with the trite but true remark: 
“*T suppose it is the law of life that nothing new can come into the world without 
pain.” She is mistaken, however, if she—and the author—thinks that the ideas 
about sexual freedom which she proclaims are anything “new.” In “‘Lynggaard 
& Co.” the author presents the “‘problem”’ of a rather stage-made-labor-war from 
all possible angles. We are given the viewpoint of the rich but rather helpless 
brewer, his ambitious and resourceful secretary, who really runs the business and 
is a Jew (of course), the dreary mother tormented by the responsibility of her 
wealth, her son who is going to help “reform” society, the unpleasant, megalo- 
maniac workman from the penitentiary, etc.—w. here have we seen them before? 
For originality of observation and invention is not in evidence. 

The translation is, on the whole, well done, but it is regrettable that Mr. 
Bjérkman has not yet succeeded in ridding his English of Scandinavianisms. 


L. M. H. 


Peer Gynt. Translated in the Original Meter, with an Introduction by R. Ellis 
Roberts. (The Modern Drama Series, No. 3; New York, Mitchell Kennerley, 
1913.) 


There is probably no poem in the world’s literature that is equal in boisterous 
dash and lusty vigor to “Peer Gynt”’; nor, probably, any in which these elements 
are so intimately and effectively interspersed with words of orphic wisdom and 
passages of poignant sweetness. Mr. R. Ellis Roberts’ version of the great poem, 
adhering faithfully to the rhyme scheme and meters of the original, is a brave 
attempt to do the well-nigh impossible. It is no ignominy if, in my opinion, he 
has failed. It is not difficult, unfortunately, to point out one cardinal reason for 
his failure, which is his seeming insensitiveness to rhythm. Many of his lines are 
sheer prose capped with rhyme words. Surely, if a metrical translation has any 
raison d’étre it must be to re-create the effect of the original; or else we might as 
well be satisfied with prose, with its possibility of greater faithfulness in the ren- 
dering of the sense. It requires a poet to translate a poet. With Roberts, most 
of the poetry has evaporated in the process. The first act is particularly bald, 
with its overworked present participles for feminine endings and occasional 
atrocious grammar. But even at its best, the translation is heavy and labored, 
and fails to give the English reader a fair conception of the rush and gleam of 
Ibsen’s lines—to be sure, an exceedingly difficult task! In the opinion of the 
present reviewer, Mr. Roberts’ introduction is quite misleading, and his compari- 
sons mostly beside the point. For the whole of the poem, as well as for an 
intelligent introduction, Archer’s translation is still the only one to be recom- 


mended. L. M.H. 
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Tue Mepievat Batiap. Translated from the Danish of Johannes C. H. R. 
Steenstrup by Edward Godfrey Cox. Ginn & Company, Boston, 1914. 


It is a great pity that severa! Danish works of vital importance to the study of 
Anglo-Saxon history and literature are inaccessible, save to the fortunate few 
who read Danish. Professor Steenstrup’s indispensable work on the invasions 
of the Northmen, first published in 1877, still remains untranslated into English. 
We are indeed indebted to the translator and the high educational interests of 
the house of Ginn for providing English readers with Steenstrup’s treatment of 
the Danish ballads. In this work the author develops the critical method by 
which the popular ballad may be shorn of the accretions of time and restored to 
its original form in the thirteenth and following centuries. He is more conserva- 
tive than Grundtvig in dating the ballads; the earliest are from the twelfth 
century, and there is a sharp cleavage in genre between these rhymed poems of the 
people, made to be sung to the dance, and the earlier alliterative heroic ballads, 
recorded by Saxo, composed for recitation. 

The translation is scholarly and the ballad extracts are Anglicized with some 
genuine folk flavor. This book, based on the ballads of Denmark, is a fitting 
companion to the similar discussion of the English and Scottish ballads by 
Professor F. B. Gummere, and becomes at once an essential book of reference 
for the desk of every ballad lover. H. G. L. 


Brief Notes 


Professor J. N. Lenker has issued “A Popular Appeal in Three Languages for 
a Three-Language Education.” The author argues that, with the growth of 
intercourse among the nations, Americans cannot hold their own in modern 
culture unless they will make the study of living languages general in the graded 
and high schools, as it is in the corresponding schools of Europe. In the North- 
west, where the German and Scandinavian elements are strong, he believes 
children should be taught these two languages, which would be most easily 
acquired and most useful in practical life. 


Rev. C. A. Liénnquist, of Axtell, Nebraska, has recently published a volume 
of poems entitled “Sundet vid Treskir.”’ The name is taken from that of the 
first poem, which is an epic telling in blank verse the story of a young man who 
was carried to sea in a fishing-smack. The lyrics, as well as the poems written 
for special occasions, are expressive and show a high degree of originality. We 
need only mention a sonnet like “Min Gangstig” or a playful ditty like “ Kal- 
stock-Smide”’ as fair examples of Lénnquist’s happy temperament. 


A prize of 100 kronor offered by the Review for the best Danish rendering of 
Dr. Egan’s sonnet on Rosenborg in our Yule Number, brought 287 translations 
to the editor of Politiken, through whose good offices the award was made. Two 
of these, one by Rev. Uffe Birkedal and one by Mrs. Agnete Hindenburg Krabbe, 
were of such high merit that the prize was divided between them. The contest 
was limited to Denmark. 


Mr. A. R. Holmén, of Columbus, Ohio, has donated the sum of 50,000 kronor 
to his Alma Mater, Boras Technical Elementary School, in Sweden. The donor 
has made the condition that he is to receive, during his lifetime, an interest of 
five per cent. of the fund, but after his death the entire income is to be applied to 
scholarships for deserving students in the school, preferably sons of day laborers 
or small farmers. 
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Another graduate of the Boras Technical School, Mr. Erik Oberg, of Chicago, 
is associate editor of Machinery, the leading mechanical review in America. He 
was compiler and chief author of a ‘“‘ Machinery Handbook,” which appeared in 
January of this year, and has been sold in 12,500 copies. The volume, which 
is the first complete work of its kind, is beautifully bound and illustrated and is 
a model of accuracy and practical arrangement. 


Mathilde Wrede, the subject of Selma Lagerléf’s sketch, which appeared in the 
Yule Number in a translation by Velma Swanston Howard, recently celebrated 
her fiftieth birthday. Laudatory articles on her work appeared in the newspapers 
of Finland; it will be remembered that Miss Wrede’s mission to the prisoners was 
recently forbidden by the Russian authorities. 


The Norwegian-American newspapers and magazines for May devote much 
space to the Norway Centennial. Symra, the bi-monthly magazine edited by 
Johs. B. Wist and Kristian Prestgaard, is packed full of instructive material. 
Eidsvold appears in a 17th of May edition with a poem to Norway by Johan 
Selnes. The prize offered by the Sons of Norway for the best Norwegian- 
American national song was won by Sigurd Folkestad. 


A lecture course especially for Norwegian-Americans will be given at historic 
Eidsvold in the week immediately following the Fourth of July, America’s Day 
at the Exposition in Christiania. The subjects will include the political and 
sociological development of Norway, and the progress of art, science, and industry. 
A moderate price covers the lecture course, concerts, and room and board for the 
week. Inquiries should be addressed to Norgeskurset, Eidsvold, Norway. 


Among the lecturers at the course to be given in Eidsvold will be Professor 
Gisle Bothne, of the University of Minnesota; President C. K. Preus, of Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa, will lecture at the University in Christiania this summer. 


The next issue of the Review will be a New SwepEN NuMBER, containing 
valuable articles, illustrated, about Swedish colonies in America. It will also 
discuss the reaction upon American thought of several recent visitors from 
Scandinavia, notably Georg Brandes, Maurice Francis Egan, J. Gust Richert, 
and Osvold Sirén. 

GIFT TO THE Founpation: An autograph letter with a drawing of machinery 
by John Ericsson, designer of the “‘Monitor”’; framed and presented by John 
Aspegren, president of the American-Scandinavian Society. 


THE MEDIEVAL POPULAR BALLAD 


Translated from the Danish of Professor Johannes C. H. R. Steenstrup, by Edward Godfrey Cox. 


The standard Danish work on the ballad, ‘‘Vore Folkeviser fra Middelalderen,”’ translated into English. 
Professor Steenstrup’s study is based on Grundtvig’s collection of Danish ballads, and deals in a broad 
way with questions vital to all students of the ballad. 

What the author attempts is unique. In place of accepting ballads at their face value, he endeavors 
to isolate the genuine medieval features, ‘‘to know the ballads as they issued from the poet’s mouth.” 

His method is both intensive and comparative. It lays bare in great detail the original conditions 
of production, the nature and purpose of the refrain, and the structure of the rime, rhythm, and melody. 
The comparisons with the Norse sagas and the ballads of Germany, together with the plenteous use of 
extracts from the ballads of Denmark, all combine to set forth attractively the perplexing and fascinating 
question of ballad origins and distributions. Price $1.75. 
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The Magazines 


The fourth instalment of the Publications of the Society for the Advancement of 
Scandinavian Study includes valuable philological essays by M. Larson, J. E. 
Olson, M. Sturtevant, Ingebrigt Lillehei, G. N. Swan, G. Schutte, A. G. S. 
Josephsson, and the editor, G. T. Flom, as well as a report which was the basis of 
an editorial recently in THE Review. 

If there be any occupation exclusively Norwegian, it is whaling, whether 
carried on off the coast of Japan or in the Straits of Magellan. James B. Con- 
nolly, in Scribner’s for September, describes in his slashing, picturesque, sailor 
fashion, ““The Battle Cruise of the Svend Foyn,” which put off from Punta 
Arenas, where an old Norwegian whaler “uncorked four solid hours of the old 
Sagas, finishing up in the big front room, with flat bread and goat’s cheese and 
dried ptarmigan chips and Trondhjem beer.”” Mr. Connolly once spent a summer 
off the Norwegian coast with Henry Reuterdahl, the Swedish-American artist 
whose daring color sketches illustrate a story in the September number of 
Everybody’s, and a series of three paintings “With the Navy,” in the March 
Scribner’ s. 

The Literary Digest, July 5, prints a portrait of Maurice F. Egan, Minister 
to Denmark, in an article on “Our Literary Diplomats.” Two translations from 
the Swedish appear in recent numbers of Poet Lore; “‘ King Lear’s Wife,” a critical 
fragment from Strindberg by A. H. Swan, and “Song,” from Topelius, by 
A. Louis Elmquist, melodiously rendered in the meter of Kalevala and Hiawatha. 

Harper's Magazine for November contains three articles of Scandinavian 
interest: Madame de Hegemann Lindencrone begins a new series of charming 
memoirs with “A Danish Diplomat’s Wife in Washington, 1875-1878”; Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, the Icelandic-American explorer,. writes entertainingly on 
“Religious Beiiefs of the Eskimo,” while John L. Mathews compares the methods 
of cooperative farming in Denmark and Italy in an illustrated article entitled 
“The Art of Mutual Aid.” Recent numbers of Harper’s Bazar contain articles 
by Edwin Bjorkman, the Swedish-American critic, and a series of essays by 
Ellen Key. The Century for April presents an essay by Mr. Bjorkman, entitled 
“In Behalf of American Literature,” addressed to President Wilson. 

“A Trip Through Denmark, Norway and Sweden” is the title of an article 
full of careful observation which escapes the ordinary traveler, an interview with 
Mr. Luis Jackson in the Erie Railroad Employees Magazines for November and 
December. Articles on Swedish scientific-industrial subjects appear in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal for June and the Scientific-American Supplement 
for October. The Harvard Alumni Bulletin, February 11, publishes an account of 
the “Scandinavian Foundation.” In the New Review for November Dr. J. W. 
Hartmann translates a story of Per Hallstrém, “Doctor Braun.” 

In the realm of art in American magazines Anders Zorn, of Northern artists, 
still occupies the most conspicuous place, his work being the subject of recent 
articles in The International Studio, The Craftsman, and the Cosmopolitan. The 
musical magazines manifest a renewed interest in Scandinavian music and 
Miss Willa Sibert Cather writes about Olive Fremstad in the December McClure’s. 

The ministerial crisis in Sweden is reviewed editorially in the American Review 
of Reviews for March, which comments also on the industrial development of 
Denmark, which was the subject of an essay by Mr. Alexander Foss in the 
November issue of THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW. 





